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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 


Witson’s 
INSECTICIDES 


awarded 


GOLD MEDAL 
. at New York 
\&) WORLD'S FAIR 


KIL 

















JAPANESE 
BEETLES 


with 


IN ST Yore |) an 


Recognized as the most deadly spray 
for adult Japanese Beetles, Jap-Ro- 
Cide kills by contact and stomach 
poisoning, and keeps beetles off 
sprayed plants. Sure-acting, non- 
poisonous to humans and animals, 
Jap-Ro-Cide offers perfect protection 
for dahlias and other late blooming 
flowers, shrubs, trees and vegetables. 
$1.25 size makes 20 gallons of 
effective spray. 
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Gorgeous 


PEONIES from 


the Brand Farms 


. were never better than they are today. 
Copious rains at opportune times, combined 
with cool, cloudy weather has made an ideal 
growing season for the peony—and an un- 
usual opportunity for our customers to buy 
our many varieties in the prime of condi- 
tion. Our list of the best of the old favorites 
is complete and we control the entire supply 
of some of the new varieties, including John 
M. Crenshaw, Lee Pollock, Robt. E. Lee, 
Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, Dr. Christopher 
Graham, Evangeline Newhall, Mr. C. W. 
Bunn, Golden Bracelet, Red Goddess and 
Dr. F. R. Huxley. Our new, completely 
descriptive catalog covers the largest and 
best of the world’s selections. 


Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 


Brand's collection of beautiful French Lilacs 
is, we believe, one of the largest, most com- 
plete and up-to-date in existence. It covers 
all of the best of the older types and most 
of the new ones, right down to the latest, 
and inciuding many that cannot be pur- 
chased elsewhere in this country. THEY 
ARE ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOTS and 
we have them in sizes from 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
OUR NEW CATALOG, the finest we have 
yet issued, describes them fully. It is FREE; 
send for it today. It will also inform you 
concerning our fine IRISES, HARDY 
FLOWERING CRABS, and other special 
flowers and plants. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 


134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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Garden Work for Early At f us 


DELPHINIUM seed should be sown as soon as ripe. 

THIS is the ideal month for setting out new hemerocallis plants. 

IRIS should be inspected carefully for borers. Destroy infested roots. 

PICK cucumbers for pickling as soon as large enough. Dust the plants 
to prevent lice. 

DIVIDE and reset primroses of the candelabra section, giving them 
plenty of water. 

CUTTINGS made from English ivy now will produce good house 
plants for Winter. 

CONTINUE to spray hybrid tea roses to keep down black spot, 
mildew and aphids. 

PANSY seeds should be sown very early this month, either in raised 
beds or a coldframe. 








POT-GROWN strawberry plants set out now in a well-prepared 


bed will bear next season. 

SOW SEED now for early forget-me-nots next year. They make an 
attractive carpet planting for tulips. 

PLACE orders at once for colchicums, Autumn crocuses and stern- 
bergias. Plant as soon as possible. 

TIE UP cauliflower heads by pulling the leaves over the top and 
fastening with a string to blanch them. 

AUGUST is the best month to replant the crown imperial, Fritillaria 
imperialis, as the bulbs rest in Summer. 

A LAST planting of string beans may be made now. Green ones seem 
to stand the low temperatures of Fall well. 

IF CABBAGE heads begin to crack, bend them over to break the 
roots on one side. This will check the growth. 

THIN OUT rock garden plants. Phlox, sedums, aubrietias, arenaria, 
snow-in-Summer and bugle should be watched. 

DIVIDE and plant irises. Remember that Japanese iris dislike lime 
and should be planted deeper than bearded irises. 

VIRGINIA bluebells, Mertensia virginica, can be divided and moved 
at this season, for the roots are practically dormant now. 

APPLY ten pounds of lead arsenate to every 1000 square feet of 
lawn to control the Japanese beetle and water in immediately. 
PLANT pyrethrum seeds in a shaded bed for flowering-sized plants 
next Spring. Home-saved seeds from dark varieties rarely produce 

many dark seedlings. 
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For Fall Planting 
Beautiful 


MADONNA LILIES 
} 10 
Bulbs 
vy for $1.80 
$15 per 100 





One of the loveliest of the white lilies. 
Beautiful with delphiniums, red sweet wil- 
liam, or crimson roses. Plant bulbs early as 
possible in Autumn. 


Jumbo size— 10 bulbs for $3.80; $35 per 100 


AUTUMN FLOWERING 


CROCUS 


Excellent for planti ng in the grass, on bor- 
ders of shrubbery and the rock garden. 
SATIVUS (Saffron Crocus) Reaengte- tine 
SPECIOSUS. Violet-blue with orange-red 
ZONATUS. Rose-iilac 
Any of the above 45c for 10— $3.50 per 100 
COLCHICUM (Meadow Saffron) Giant crocus 
| Planted in August or September, flowers will 
pear in a short time—foliage in Spring. 
Wir also bloom in a sunny window without 
soil or water. 


AUTUMNALE (Mauve) 
AUTUMNALE ALBA (White) 
AUTUMNALE MAJOK (Rosy Purple) 
Any of the above $3 for 10 — $25 per 100 


Free on Request 
COMPLETE FALL CATALOG 
(Ready September Ist) 


Sienna 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. 5. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. | 
Rae oe 

















FREESIA MARYON 


PLANT PATENT NO. 32 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


No Longer a Novelty 
but Still the 


BEST BLUE FREESIA 
$17.00 per 100 
$165.00 per 1000 





ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Murray Hill 4-7227-7228 














Grow the Amazingly 
Superior 


PACIFIC GIANT 


DELPHINIUMS 


New Crop, Liberal pkt. $1.00 
Large pkt. $2.00 
Blue Jay. Deep blue with contrast- 
ing dark bee 
Galahad. Enormous clear white 
Lancelot. Lilac with white bee 
Pacific Giant Pure White. Very 
choice 


Pacific Giants Mixed 
Ask for Free Bulb Catalog 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ARDEN-minded men from many sections gathered at 
Elmhurst, Ill., on Thursday, July 13, for a three days’ 
convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. It was the 
largest and liveliest convention 
that this organization has held 
so far and did much to give 
added impetus to the movement 
for organized gardening among 
men. Although the business 
meetings were confined to members of the various clubs repre- 
sented, the social functions were attended by the wives and 
daughters of the visiting delegates, special provisions being 
made for their entertainment. 

The business sessions and the exercises of the first two days 
were held at Elmhurst College, a fine old institution with a 
beautiful, tree-covered campus. A round-table on Thursday 
evening was given over to a thorough consideration of many 
important horticultural topics, following a bountiful dinner. 
Mr. F. F. Rockwell, garden editor of the New York Times, 
was the leader and skilfully guided a discussion which was 
participated in by a large number of men. 

The annual meeting, held in the college auditorium on 
Friday morning, was presided over by Mr. W. E. Grinter of 
Jackson, Mich., the outgoing president. The election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted in the choice of the following: 
President, Mr. H. F. Paxton, Elmhurst; first vice-president, 
Mr. L. E. Tarr, Syracuse, N. Y.; second vice-president, Mr. 
A. J. Neitzschke, Savannah, Ga.; secretary, Mr. G. B. Dobbin, 


Men's Garden Clubs’ 


National Convention 


Jackson, Mich.; treasurer, Mr. D. N. Hastings, Atlanta, Ga. 
The full address of Mr. Dobbin, the secretary, is 212 West 
Michigan Avenue, Jackson, Mich. This address is given for 
the benefit of men’s garden clubs 
which are not as yet allied with 
the national organization. 

Reports of the officers showed 
that the organization was mak- 
ing steady, if slow, progress, 
with reason to believe that it would soon be represented in 
most of the states of the union. The officers were showered 
with congratulations on the appearance of the 1939 Year 
Book, which contains a large amount of valuable information, 
well presented and carefully edited. 

In the afternoon a garden party was held for the ladies at 
Wilder Park, with an address by Professor H. B. Dorner of 
the University of Illinois on “‘Flower Arrangements.’’ In the 
afternoon, the men held a meeting at the college, at which 
Mr. Fred Heuchling, executive secretary of the Chicago Park 
District, discussed organization methods. He was followed by 
Mr. Alfred C. Hottes, an associate editor of Better Homes and 
Gardens, who gave one of his inimitable talks, dealing largely 
with the way garden clubs should conduct their meetings, 
entertain their speakers, and maintain continuous interest in 
the clubs’ activities. 

He said that a club could always expect more from a speaker 
who was paid for his services than from one who made no 
charge. He spoke in favor of brief lectures and deplored the 


Wives were much in evidence at the annual convention of Men’s Garden Clubs. 
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efforts often made by garden clubs (regardless of sex) to keep 
the lecturer busy visiting gardens before and after his talk, 
with no time to rest and recuperate. He added that sometimes 
there were tendencies to extort a large amount of free informa- 
tion from a speaker. He advised providing quarters at a hotel 
for the lecturer rather than inviting him to a private home, if 
such arrangements were possible. Mr. Hottes’ address was 
fol!owed by a general discussion of the organization's aims and 
purposes. 

At the annual dinner, which was held Friday evening at the 
beautiful Elmhurst Garden Club, with Oakley V. Morgan of 
Chicago as toastmaster, Professor Dorner was again the chief 
speaker, discussing ‘“Flower Gardening of Today.”’ Following 
his address, a number of persons, including Mrs. Dynes, former 
president of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, spoke 
briefly. 

Saturday was given over wholly to sightseeing, with visits 
to Amling’s Greenhouses where plants are being grown in 
nutrient solutions on a large scale, Garfield Park Conservatory, 
Vaughan’s Trial Gardens, where many new plants, particu- 
larly annuals, are being tested, and the Morton Arboretum, 
founded by the son of J. Sterling Morton, who inaugurated 
Arbor Day. 

The visitors were particularly impressed by Garfield Park, 
which undoubtedly has the finest public conservatory in 
America, with a collection including 5,000 species and varie- 
ties, among them many rare and choice orchids. In one house 
there are at least 100 different kinds of palms, with a specimen 
of the sugar palm valued at $50,000. Fourteen different kinds 
of bananas are shown in the palm house. Visitors to this house 
are attracted, too, by the club mosses covering the ground. 

The fern house is equally interesting. Indeed, Laredo Taft, 
the distinguished artist, is said to have called it the “‘most 
beautiful room in America.”’ It contains 125 different kinds 
of ferns, with other tropical plants in great variety. Tropical 
water-lilies are always to be found blooming in the large pool 
this house contains. 

In the economic house are those plants which produce mate- 
rial for human use—perfumes, coffee, tapioca, lemons, oranges, 
figs, grapefruit, olives and the like. These greenhouses stand 
as living monuments to Mr. August Koch, who developed and 
still directs them. 

Visitors to Vaughan’s trial gardens were particularly inter- 
ested in the newer annuals being tested. A number of the newer 
perennials also caught the eyes of visitors, especially the cone- 
flower called The King. New verbenas were studied with 
interest as were many beds of petunias and marigolds. 

Mr. Hoyt F. Paxton of Elmhurst was the chairman in 
general charge of the arrangements for this convention, Mr. T. 
J. Newbill being his assistant. 


The Theodore A. Havemeyer Tribute Garden at the World’s Fair in New York 


A Garden Tribute to T. A. Havemeyer 


Dedication of the Theodore A. Havemeyer Tribute Garden 
at the World’s Fair in New York, which took place recently, 
focused the attention of the public on one of the most interest- 
ing features of that section of the fair known as ‘‘Gardens 
on Parade.’’ This tribute garden is sponsored by the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, of which Mr. Havemeyer was 
president for many years. It was developed under the guidance 
of Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt,‘president of Hortus, Inc., which 
is operating “Gardens on Parade.’’ Mrs. Pratt had the able 
assistance of Miss Elizabeth Peterson, secretary of the New 
York Horticultural Society, and of a competent exhibition 
committee. 

The Havemeyer garden is the hub of 50 large outdoor 
gardens in the five and one-half acre, fan-like space comprising 
‘Gardens on Parade.’’ Planting material in this tribute garden 
was contributed by more than 40 of the friends and associates 
of the late Mr. Havemeyer. Many of the items included are 
extremely rare. 

The speakers at the dedication were Mr. Henry F. Dupont, 
president of the Horticultural Society of New York; Richard- 
son Wright, chairman of the board of directors of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York; and A. M. Dauernheim, general 
manager of ‘“‘Gardens on Parade.”’ 


National Association of Gardeners 


The annual convention of the National Association of Gar- 
deners will be held August 15, 16, and 17 at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mayor Thomas L. Holling will welcome the 
members at the opening session the first afternoon. Martin L. 
Davey, former governor of Ohio, and John Watts, president 
of the National Association of Gardeners, will also address the 
gathering. A business session, an informal dinner, and a boat 
trip on Lake Erie will complete the day’s program. 

The election of officers, training of young gardeners, exam- 
inations for gardeners, seed and plant trials, and the campaign 
to establish more and better gardens in America will receive 
attention in the business session the second morning. Visits to 
the estates of Mrs. Edward B. Holmes, Lake View, and 
Howard Kellogg, Derby, with luncheon at the former, will 
occupy the afternoon. The annual banquet is the evening 
event. Dr. Raymond C. Allen of Cornell University will be 
one of the guest speakers. 

At the conclusion of a brief business session on the morning 
of the 17th, the attendants will board busses for a trip to the 
Paul Schoellkopf estate at Lewiston, N. Y. Luncheon will be 
held at the Cataract House, Niagara Falls. Col. Hugh A. Rose, 
president of the Ontario Rose Society will be an honored guest 
at the dinner, which will take place at the Park restaurant. 








Garments and devices which make for 
greater comfort and less exertion 


OW that many women are taking an active part in 

N gardening, manufacturers of garden gadgets have been 

taking an increasing interest in providing them with 

the means of lightening their tasks and making their garden- 
ing more enjoyable. 

One of the newest and, perhaps, most useful innovations is 


Easier Gardening for Women 






ing both the need of mixing and 
pumping. Lawn mowers are now 
being made that are lighter in weight 
and correspondingly easier to use. 
Even an electrically driven one has 
appeared on the scene. In addition 
to these desirable devices there are 
light-weight shovels, rakes and hoes 
which may be purchased at many 








They protect the knees. 





a garden suit. It eliminates the need of spoiling one’s clothing 


and at the same time assures one of 
both comfort and absolute freedom 
of motion. Of the various types of 
suits available, some are both attrac- 
tive and practical such as those illus- 
trated on this page, one of which is 
composed of a buttoned frock and 
side-zippered dungarees made from 
dirt-proof, thorn-proof, and practi- 
cally wear-proof denim. One may 
also purchase garden shoes specially 
designed for both comfort and hard 
usage. 

Another useful invention for the 
woman who takes an active part in 
gardening is a kneeling pad. In addi- 
tion to sponge rubber mats that must 
be carried around, we now have rub- 
ber kneeling pads that strap on one’s 
knees and move along with one as 
the work progresses. Another kind 
is a little stool with handles for 
carrying and a convenient place for 
a variety of useful garden tools. It 
is safe to say that anything which 
eliminates the need of kneeling on 
the ground removes one of the most 
tiring and unpleasant features of 
gardening. 

Keeping one’s hands presentable 
is another problem of the lady gar- 
dener. This, of course, can be readily 
solved by the use of protective mate- 
rials rubbed on the hands before 
going into the garden or by garden 
gloves—not the dressy gloves one 
wears at other times and which allow 
very little freedom of the hands, but 
real garden gloves that will stand 
hard wear, permit plenty of freedom 
and still give the desired protection. 
These can be had of canvas, rubber- 
coated cloth or leather, some of the 
leather ones being both washable and 
treated with a substance that tends 
to keep the wearer’s hands soft and 
presentable. 

In addition to these, there are 
light-weight, steel-framed wheel- 
barrows with detachable baskets for 
carrying light loads, and specially 
designed wooden ones that are prop- 
erly balanced and practically tip- 
proof. Spraying has been much sim- 
plified and made easy for the ladies 
by the use of nozzles which fasten 
directly on a garden hose, eliminat- 





A kneeling stool, easily carried from place to place. 


A serviceable outfit for a woman gardener. 


























































































































































stores and will be found useful. 


A Gardening Apron 


NE and one-third yards of awn- 
ing cloth 30 inches wide will 
make a stout gardening apron, suffi- 
ciently colorful to be found ‘in any 
of those unlikely and unremembered 
places where garments are hung 
when a hurry call for help in the 
garden comes. 

The cloth should be cut 25 inches 
in length to allow a half-inch hem 
at the bottom. Five inches in from 
each side edge, turn in a pleat one 
inch wide and stitch a half-inch 
parallelogram from the top. At a 
distance of one and one-half inches 
toward the center make another 
similar stitched pleat. Cut the pock- 
ets ten inches long and eight and 
one-half inches deep, letting selvage 
edges be at the top. This offers no 
difficulties. 

The pockets may then be shaped 
into six-sided patches with half-inch 
edges turned under for the stitchings, 
and placed on the apron three inches 
from the side edges. This will make 
the pleats come in the center of the 
center line of the pockets, and the 
cutting off of the two lower triangles 
four inches from the top selvage will 
make a pocket with plenty of full- 
ness and depth so small articles will 
not fall out, and avoid corners that 
get clogged with dirt. Inside pockets 
like coin pockets or watch pockets 
can be made for knives, labels, and 
the like. 

The rest of the cloth goes into 
the belt and ties. Reinforce the upper 
corners of the pockets with triangu- 
lar stitching. 

These pockets are large enough to 
carry all the small tools, and the back 
pleats make them hang so their con- 
tents are easy to get at, while they 
are deep enough to keep things from 
sliding out when the wearer is bend- 
ing over. The triangular reinforce- 
ments keep the pockets from pulling 
out at the corners. I find the apron 
indispensable for general gardening 
jobs. 

—Mildred Selfridge Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





What Do You Know About Vines ? 


Here is a “quiz to test your 
knowledge of names and habits 


this page is really a ‘“‘quiz’’ which might readily pro- 

vide an interesting afternoon for a garden club or serve 

to test the memory of amateur garden makers. It is based on a 

table prepared by Professor Victor Ries of the University of 

Ohio for the garden clubs of his home state, but any problem 

which can be solved by Ohio garden clubs ought not to stump 
those in other parts of the country. 

The editor trusts that he will not be blamed for certain 

changes which have been made in recent years in the nomen- 


W itis looks like a crossword puzzle at the bottom of 


clature of certain species and varieties. It is the botanical experts 
who have changed Ampelopsis tricuspidata to Parthenocissus 
tricuspidata and A. quinquefolia to P. quinquefolia. The same 
authorities have turned A. heterophylla into A. brevipedun- 
culata, as if the former had not been bad enough. 

The pronunciations given may not be like those found in 
some textbooks but they represent the decisions of the botani- 
cal name-fixers, as they stand now. Doubtless, there will be 
some question about the spelling and pronunciation of wisteria 
in view of the fact that this particular vine is known to have 
been named for a Pennsylvania man who spelled his name 
Wistar. Wisteria is the accepted spelling of the botanists, how- 
ever, and must therefore be accepted by amateurs too. 
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Akebia | Akebia | | | | | 
|  (A-kee’-bi-a) 
Actinidia | Actinidia | | | 
| (Ak-ti-nid’-i-a) 
Dutchman's pipe | Aristolochia sipho | 
|  (A-ris-t6-16’-ki-a sy’-fo) | ‘ | 
Trumpet vine Bignonia radicans | | 
(Big-n6'-ni-a rad’-i-kanz) 
Japanese honeysuckle | Lonicera japonica | 
(Lon-iss’-er-ra ja-pon’-i-ka) 
English ivy | Hedera helix | 
|  (Hed’-er-ra he’-licks) | 
| | 
Wintercreeper |Eyonymus radicans 
|  (You-on’-i-mus rad’-i-canz) | 
Japanese clematis | Clematis paniculata 
| (Klem’-a-tis pan-ick-kew-lay’-ta) | 
Virgin's bower | Clematis virginiana | | 
(Klem’a-tis vir-gin-i-4-na) 
? : } 
Silver lace vine Polygonum auberti | | | 
(Pol-lig’-o-num) 
Porcelain ivy _Ampelopsis brevipedunculata (heterophylla) | | 
| (Am-pe-lop’-sis brev-i-pe-dunk-you-lay’-ta) | | 
Boston ivy | Parthenocissus tricuspidata | | 
|  (Par-then-6-sis’-sus try-kus-pi-day’-ta) 
Five-leaf ivy | Parthenocissus quinquefolia 
(Woodbine) | (Par-then-6-sis’-sus kwin-kwe-f6’-li-a) | 
Wisteria Wisteria | 
(Wis-tair’-i-a) 
Allegheny vine | Adlumia fungosa | 
| ~ (Ad-loom’-i-a fun-go’-sa) 
Passion vine | Passifiora | 
(Pass-i-flow’-ra) | | 
Moon vine ‘Ipomeea noctiflora (Calonyction aculeatum) | 
| (Ip-po-mee’-a nock-ti-flow’-ra) 
(Kal-6-nik’-tee-on a-kew-le-a’-tum) 
Morning glory Ipomeea purpurea | 
(Ip-po-mee’-a pur-pure’-ee-a) | 
Hyacinth bean Dolichos lablab | 
- (Do’-li-kos) | | 
iy i | 
Scarlet runner bean _ Phaseolus coccineus | | 
(Fa-see’-o-lus kok-sin’-ee-us) | | 
Cardinal climber Kwamoclit sloteri | ae l 
(Kwam’-o-klit) | | | 
Kudzu vine Pueraria thunbergiana 
(Poo-er-ray’-ri-a thune-ber- ji-an’-na) 
Cinnamon vine 'Dioscorea batatas | 
(Dy-os-kor-ree’-a) 
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Cn back from the San Francisco fair I stopped long 
enough in Utah to get three keen garden impressions. 
Utah owes much more to old England than it does to New 
England in the garden line and most of its country gardens are 
more on the model of Anne Hathaway's than on that of a 
Boston suburb. Many country gardens in Utah are, in Spring, 
a tangle of tulips and white hawthorn, of forget-me-nots and 
English cowslips and lily-of-the-valley, of peonies and apple 
blossoms. An unforgettable and unique Utah garden impres- 
sion is to see snow-covered mountains through vistas of tulips 
and apple blossoms. In Logan, a college town in the northern 
part of the state, I visited the garden of Fred Scholes, famous 
for its old English massing of flowers. Scholes was born in 
Leeds, England, and every Sunday as a small boy, he and the 
rest of the family used to walk out to a suburb where his father 
had hired a square rod for vegetables and flowers. There he 
would dream of gardens, and when he came to Utah at the age 
of 21 and was welcomed on arrival by a ten-acre peach orchard 
in bloom, he thought he was surely entering paradise. As soon 
as he could he bought an acre and a quarter and devoted it all 
to flowers. People would reproach him with his huge, un- 
American, unprofitable garden plot and he would reply: 


I have to have exercise after my day’s work in the office and I sell $120 
worth of flowers a year out of my garden. That is more profitable and more 
pleasureable exercise than your golf and baseball. My ten children know the 
Latin names of all the plants in my garden. That makes botany easy for 
them in high school. I am breeding a race of botanists. And besides people 
like to call on me every week or two. They come for my Spring showing of 
bulbs and Vinca minor; for my iris, especially my Dutch and Spanish; 
for my roses, my delphiniums, my pansies and, last of all, for my black- 
eyed Susans and chrysanthemums. They never saw such a divine hodge- 
podge of flowers. But then they don’t know England. 


N THE same town is a Mormon temple around which are 
ten acres of garden and lawn, all planned and supervised by 
English converts. The garden begins with rows of trees in the 
street parking. One row is of lindens, beloved of German and 
Swiss converts, for from the dried flowers they brew a tisane. 
Two other sides have Canadian and Norway maples, and a 
third is of horse-chestnuts, which scald badly in the hot Utah 
sun, but are absolutely necessary for their European connota- 
tions. Between the sidewalk and the 
enclosure are English violets and 
sweet alyssum. 

Over the iron picket fence hang 
masses of African marigolds, balsams 
and zinnias. Nowhere do they grow 
more luxuriantly, for barnyard ma- 
nure is cheap and may be had for 
the carting. Add to this, unlimited 
sunshine and irrigating water and 
you have luxuriant growth. 

The stone temple is on the brow 
of a hill and is too narrow and prim 
to be beautiful although its crene- 
lated battlements are more European 
than expressive of Utah. From the 
iron fence to the temple, six sloping 
acres of lawn are covered with Eng- 
lish daisies and crocuses in Spring. 
Around the brow of the hill is a 
circular garden of annuals. Near the 
temple is a collection of trees in 
which stand out two Ginkgo biloba, 
as appropriately placed as in China 
or Japan. Also a walk flanked by 
standard roses is as superb as that 
which marks the approach to the 





church at Stoke Pogis in England that every tourist goes to 
see. All in all, it is unique as well as the best specimen of a 
Utah ecclesiastical garden. 


OWN in southeastern Utah, 30 miles from the railroad 
and on the Colorado river, is the cattle and sheep town 

of Moab, near enough to the Colorado line to have a popula- 
tion of Southern Baptists mixed in with Mormon converts 
from the South. There I found Aunt Lottie’s garden, a garden 
the most American, the most Spanish and the most useful of 
any I have seen in the United States. It is the most American 
because Mrs. Larsen overcame many difficulties in turning a 
desert arroyo on the edge of the town into a fertile garden. 
Her husband had many cattle on La Sal mountain and when 
she went with him to attend to them, she always brought back 
a wagon load of wood earth to cover up the arroyo rocks and 
produce flowers. It is the most Spanish because she irrigates by 
flooding and not with a ditch like her neighbors. It is the most 
useful because it is the one source of flowers for the whole town. 
Mrs. Larsen supplies flowers freely without money and 
without price on all occasions in Moab. Funerals, school 
graduations, weddings, family and church festivities are all 
dependent upon Aunt Lottie for flowers, a most valuable 
characteristic in a desert town more than a hundred miles from 
a flower store. She also has helped build up many gardens in 
town by gifts of seeds and cuttings. She was brought up by a 
garden-loving grandmother and aunt and what they did for 
her she passes on to others. Every town needs an Aunt Lottie. 


I AM sorry that I missed an opportunity to see the snowplant, 
Sarcodes sanguinea, which I have heard much about. I be- 
came interested in this plant when I found a picture of it in 
the pamphlet called “‘Conservation of Nature,”’ issued by the 
American Planning and Civic Association of Washington, 
D. C., and dedicated to the late Stephen T. Mather, first direc- 
tor of the National Park Service. 

The picture, however, is far from doing justice to this plant, 
according to those who have seen it. The name is misleading, 
too, for the plants do not push their 
way up through the snow as one 
might suppose, but, on the contrary, 
come up through the carpets of pine 
needles to be found in the dark for- 
ests soon after the snow has melted. 

The flowers are bell-shaped and 
mingled with long, graceful, curling, 
red bracts. The plants are red from 
top to bottom, in fact, but are so 
translucent that they fairly glow 
when a bit of sunlight strikes them. 
I understand that they are to be 
found in different parts of California, 
Oregon and Nevada, and that Yo- 
semite stage drivers often point them 
out to tourists. They are protected 
by the government, however, pick- 
ing being forbidden. 

They are also interesting because 
they belong to that strange family 
of monotropacez which includes the 
Indian pipe or corpse plant. They 
have no green leaves, but depend 
upon a fungus to obtain the nutri- 
ents from the soil and to convert 
them into a usable form. 
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An Editorial Correction 


It has been called to the editor’s attention that two errors 
exist in the article, “Horticulture Turns to Science’ by 
Raymond E. Smith in the July 15 issue. One relates to the use 
of derris and sulphonated castor oil for red spider. The pro- 
portions should have read one to two pounds of dertis, two 
and two-thirds pints of sulphonated castor oil, and 100 
gallons of water. The use of the word gallons in place of pints 
was unfortunate. 

The other correction has to do with the spraying of 
gladiolus thrips. The proportions should have read four 
pounds of tartar emetic to 16 pounds of brown sugar in 100 
gallons of water. Reduced to smaller proportions, this means 
one pound of tartar emetic to four pounds of brown sugar in 
25 gallons of water. 


Dramatizing Shade Tree Values 


N MY brief article ‘“Shade Trees as Cash Assets’’ which 
appeared in Horticulture of June 1, I pointed out the ad- 
visability of placing an actual cash value on shade trees, par- 
ticularly in cities and towns, in order that adequate appropria- 
tions for their care might be forthcoming. It is not enough, 
however, merely to make up one’s mind to consider shade 
trees growing on our community roadsides as being worth 
actual dollars and cents; we must dramatize their value. 

It is my firm belief that just so long as municipal shade tree 
officials continue to talk in technical polysyllables about 
““mycorhizas,’ ‘‘leaf sprays’’ and ‘‘Scolytus multistriatus 
depredations,’’ just so long will the general taxpaying public 
which foots the annual shade tree maintenance bills in Jones’ 
Corners and New York City continue to yawn and fidget and 
promptly proceed to cut down the tree warden’s meek request 
for funds from $10,000 to $2,500 and as low as $300 in 
some communities with over 40,000 population. 

For instance, it would do no harm if shade tree officials, 
garden clubs and other interested groups pointed out the fact 
that without shade trees, the architectural beauty of a com- 
munity would be sadly lessened. Without the high Gothic 
arches of foliage over our roads, formed by the meeting of the 
delicate outer tips of giant elms, there would hardly be a ‘‘New 
England atmosphere.” If there is any doubt of this, let the 
skeptic visit post-hurricane Guilford, Conn., or walk through 
the denuded Wesleyan University campus. 

Shade trees make each season a refreshingly new adventure. 
In the early Spring the delicate green of buds and leaflets; in 
the Summer the deep foliage greens; in the crisp early Autumn 
the riot of color—the golds and purples, scarlet, russet, and 
tan, — these relieve the monotony of the more unchanging 
features of buildings and soften the harsh lines of T-square 
architectural styles. 

Every alert real estate man knows that two houses, identical 
in design and construction details, will bring radically differ- 
ing sale prices if one has a single oak, elm, maple, or other 
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species near it and the other is treeless. One of the most promi- 
nent real estate authorities in the country told me several years 
ago that he had actually received from $500 to $800 more for 
a house with a single shade tree in good condition than its 
exact duplicate which did not have a shade tree to sell with it! 

During the past three or four years, work-relief programs 
have too often meant an orgy of street widening and curb 
laying with’the result that thousands of valuable shade trees 
have been destroyed, many of them entirely needlessly. In 
many cases, beautiful trees could have been saved during curb- 
laying operations by merely ‘‘jumping’’ the curb or by using 
the new angle-iron “‘pseudo-curb”’ to bridge street tree roots, 
thus keeping curb continuity and the shade tree as well. 

I have found that the greatest resentment to promiscuous 
shade tree removals arises from the dismay with which home- 
owners contemplate the unlooked-for architectural ugliness 
resulting from the removals. If the architectural importance of 
shade trees could be dramatized there might well be a saner and 
more encouraging interest in the preservation of all shade trees 
but particularly those along our community roadsides. 

—Edward A. Connell. 
Stamford, Conn. 


When Speaking of Hybrids 


WAS interested in the article in the February 15 issue of 

Horticulture discussing ‘‘Lady-Slipper Hybridizing’’ by 
E. O. Orpet and his query ‘““What Constitutes a Hybrid?” 
Knowledge on this subject is widely scattered and the outlets 
for information very limited, Nevertheless, remarkable prog- 
ress has been made and genetic terms have been formulated 
which are indispensable and entirely decisive. The word 
‘“‘hybrid’’ is often found in catalogues with seldom a word 
of explanation, for its use has indeed been generous. Is it then 
surprising that many ask this question so often? Suppose we 
consult the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Horticulture’? We must agree with 
Mr. Orpet that the answer is interesting but not at all decisive. 

Most encyclopedias suggest that the word “‘hybrid’”’ is mis- 
used and should apply only to offspring of crosses between 
two distinct species and the word “‘mongrel’’ to offspring 
resulting from crosses between two varieties of the same species. 
This might be practical, but when they define the word 
““species’’ we find that species are classified by differences. How 
much difference is necessary seems to be the root of the con- 
troversy, and has always caused disagreement among botanists. 

The word ‘“‘mongrel’’ is much too repulsive to be associated 
with flowers or plants, for many treasures in the way of 
flowers and vegetables have resulted from crosses between vari- 
eties of the same species, as the new span-cross sweet corn. 
Even poultry breeders refer to their sex-linked chicks, which 
would fall into this category, as hybrids. May I suggest the 
word ‘“‘mongrel”’ be limited only to ill-bred curs, for those who 
can so distinguish them. 

Amid all this confusion let me offer the following definition 
of a hybrid prepared by the American Genetic Association and 
generally accepted by the leading geneticists and most plant 
breeders: ‘‘A hybrid is the offspring of two parents unlike one 
another in one or more heritable characters.’’ This means that 
if either parent used in a cross differs from the other and that 
difference or differences in character is inherited by the off- 
spring, then the offspring is a hybrid. If this character is of a 
recessive nature, it may not be evident in the first generation 
hybrid but may make its appearance in succeeding generations. 
This eliminates botanical classification of the parents, for they 
may be of the same species and any offspring differing from its 
parent or parents can be accredited with being of hybrid nature 
as will also be its progeny in future generations. The alterna- 
tive for hybrid would be plants that are ‘‘pure’’ or homozy- 
gous and identical to their parents in every way. 


—Joseph A. Hren. 


East Hampton, N. Y. 
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How to deal with kinds which test 
the garden maker's patience and skill 


\ X JEEDS have long been the bane of every gardener. Yet, 
with the proper methods, they can be kept under con- 
trol. Without doubt, chickweed is one of our worst 
offenders. In the flower garden constant weeding and cultiva- 
tion will keep it down but in the lawn where hoeing is im- 
possible it goes on the rampage. Spray the infested areas with 
an arsenic acid solution at the rate of one-quarter pound (one- 
half pint weighs one pound) of acid to 25 gallons of water 
per 1000 square feet of lawn in the Spring 
or use one of the proprietary remedies for it. 
Crabgrass may be kept out of the borders 
by the same method as chickweed. Permit- 
ting lawn plants to remain one and one- 
half inches high will help to kill out 
this pest. Raking before mowing to raise 
the seed heads is wise. It may also be 
killed by spraying with one of the new 
proprietary remedies introduced for this 
/| purpose. A thick, close turf in late Spring 
shades and chokes out the seedlings before 
they can do much damage. To obtain such 
a turf loosen up and reseed all thin or bare 
spots in late August or September. The 
lawn grasses will continue to grow during 
the cold weather of late Fall and early 
Spring with the result that they will be 
firmly established by the time the crabgrass 
seeds begin to germinate in late Spring. 
Since crabgrass is an annual, anything that 
prevents its seeding will prevent its re- 
appearance. Covering the lawn with canvas 
or boards will smother crabgrass. 
Quackgrass, likewise, is in the same class 
as crabgrass. It is a particularly serious 
pest in both lawns and gardens. It is un- 
surpassed as a sod binder but will not stay 
where it belongs. The thick roots are ex- 
tremely tenacious and travel in all direc- 
tions, forming new plants every so often. 
Where it can be done, constant and thorough grubbing out is 
the most effective means of control. It also can be smothered 
out like the crabgrass but a longer time is needed to do a thor- 
ough job, since its roots are perennial and must be starved out. 
Even the harmless-looking little gill-over-the-ground, 
Nepeta hederacea, is another one of our most serious pests. 
Never make the mistake of introducing even the smallest piece 
into the garden, for it will soon be everywhere. In the garden, 
where it may be hoed out, it is bad enough, but in the lawn 
it is worse. It is a perennial which spreads by means of creep- 
ing stems that wind through the grass. It is much harder to 
get rid of than creeping Charlie, because the stems are much 
smaller and less easily traced. Where it is present in very small 
patches, it may be picked out. Otherwise, skim off the shallow 
layer of soil containing the roots, put it aside, and do not use 
it until all the plants in it have died and the seeds also. Then 
put in new soil and replant with grass seed. 
Sodium chlorate is often recommended asa 
control for this and other weeds, but it is Se 
extremely dangerous. When in contact with 
such materials as leather, wood, straw, -sul- 
phur, starch or cotton it is explosive, if struck, 
and burns very rapidly when ignited. For this 3 
reason many dealers refuse to carry it. 
Dandelions and plantains are also great 
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Weeds Which Infest Lawns and Gardens 


The troublesome chickweed. 


pests in the lawn because their broad leaves 
cover a wide area and kill the grass. Hand 
cutting or pulling is tedious and backbreak- | 


ing, but eradication by the use of a chemical yf 

is much easier and more effective. Here is the ogy Cee 

process. First, mix one pound of powdered wee ie 
\\ 


iron sulphate or copperas in one and one-half 
gallons of water. Next, apply this solution ne § 
with a watering can with fine holes or with 





a power sprayer, to the affected parts of the Xe e y 


lawn. The solution will burn the broad 
leaves of the weeds without causing much 
damage to the rest of the lawn. 

If the weeds are very plentiful, it is advis- ‘ 
able to first bruise the leaves by dragging 
some heavy implement over them. Two or 
three applications a few weeks apart may be 
necessary for complete control. Another spray which is effective 
is kerosene applied at the rate of one gallon to each 200 square 
feet, during the latter part of September. This material should 
be sprayed on during the late afternoon or on a damp, foggy 
day, since the length of time it can stay on the leaves before 
evaporating increases its effectiveness. Although this spray will 
slightly discolor the grass foliage, an application of ammonium 
sulphate or similar fertilizer will make it green in a few days. 

Where the plants are too scattered for one to spray them 
conveniently, there are a number of tools, designed particularly 
for digging them up, which may be used. There are imple- 
ments which release a few drops of a weed-destroying chemical 
into the heart of the plant when placed over dandelions or 
plantains and squeezed. In the same manner dock may be ex- 
terminated after being cut off close to the ground. 

The spotted spurge is often found in lawns as well as flower 
gardens and is easy to identify. The stems lie flat on the ground 
in radial fashion, like a wheel, while the leaves are small, 
oblong and usually with a blotch in the center. It is often 
found in cracks in flagstone walks. It may be hoed out of the 
garden, while in the lawn spraying with iron sulphate at the 
rate of two pounds to one gallon of water will give some 
control, particularly if applied when the grass is growing 
vigorously. 

In poor or worn out soils, where the grass does not offer 
much competition, sour “‘grass’’ or sheep sorrel may come in. 
Spray the plants with iron sulphate and then improve the soil 
by proper feeding. If necessary, sow more grass seed in the Fall. 

The little heal-all, Prunella vulgaris, is another very per- 
sistent pest. In the garden weeding will take care of it, but in 
the lawn this is not only impossible but the constant cutting 
causes it to shoot out and take complete possession of the lawn. 
One or more sprayings with iron sulphate should eliminate it. 

Purslane has given considerable trouble in some sections, 
particularly during the hot Summer months. Years ago Pro- 
fessor Beal of the Michigan Experiment Station found that 
the seeds of purslane can live as long as 30 years in the soil 
and when brought to the surface in lawn making, need but 
the warmth of the surface soils to start them into growth. 
Like the spurge, the stems lie flat on the ground and radiate, 
but there the likeness ends, for those of the purslane are thick 
and succulent. The reddish color also makes 
identification easy. Hand picking is probably 
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FA ape the most effective means of control, although 

OY SF" we some report success with iron sulphate. 

Kip It must be borne in mind, however, that all 
pap J = am weed killers must be used with care and discre- 
Caeie5 tion. Too strong an application will injure 
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the grass, while too weak a one is of no use. 
Experiment with a small patch first. 
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Readers’ Reports on Nuisance Plants 






The article about nuisance plants which appeared in the issue of July I seems to have struck a responsive 
note in the minds of many amateurs, inasmuch as letters have been pouring in from readers whose pet 
nuisances among cultivated garden plants were not included in the original list. Several of these letters 
are published herewith for the benefit of other readers who are interested in this particularly timely topic. 


Campanula Rapunculoides a Pest 


EAR EDITOR—I should like to nominate Campanula 
rapunculoides for a high place on your nuisance list. A 
poor misguided beginner, I introduced it into one of my bor- 
ders and have never been able to rid myself of it since. It thrives 
on persecution. Yet planted on the road side or to fill up a 
remote corner along with Dorothy Perkins roses or the com- 
mon daylily, Hemerocallis fulva, it is beautiful, but in the 

border—. 

—Ruth M. Starrett. 


New Canaan, Conn. 


Half a Dozen Nuisance Plants 


ie goer EDITOR—Among garden plants whose activities 
cause endless hoeing, one of the worst is the evening 
primrose. A small clump makes a sunny spot for several weeks 
in late June and early July. Then it sends out underground 
shoots in all directions. Each forms a rosette and in short order 
the plant takes possession of the garden. The best way to treat 
it is to transplant some of the rosettes and throw away the 
surplus. 

Boltonias and heleniums are near the border-line, unless the 
garden is large and needs tall flowers. They must be thinned 
drastically each Spring or they will occupy ground needed for 
other plants. However, this is true of many of our best peren- 
nials, peach-leaved bellflowers, irises and phlox. 

In the rock garden some sedums are little better than weeds. 
Sedum sarmentosa is a very fast traveler and should be replaced 
by others, such as S. Ramtschaticum, which proceeds in a more 
leisurely way and whose blossoms are much superior. S. stolo- 
niferum roots as it runs and we have banished it. 

We hope that no one will allow lily-of-the-valley in the 
rock garden. It burrows its way under the stones and soon the 
rock garden is a plantation of lily-of-the-valley. Set it under 
trees where it can roam as much as it wants to. 

—Anne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 


Now Some Likable Nuisances 


iy EDITOR—I should like to mention a few plants 
with which I have had experience that might be termed 
nuisance plants. The perennial Saponaria officinalis or bounc- 
ing-bet is very persistent, and when left to wander is often 
very tedious to eradicate. Yet, it can be used very effectively 
where nothing else will grow. 

The old-fashioned butter-and-eggs is another very busy 
plant, spreading by fine roots in and through everything. By 
faithful grubbing and searching for the roots it can be kept 
within bounds. I think a bottomless tub would also solve the 
problem as the roots are not strong and woody. Also, the 
hemerocallis needs a watchful eye kept upon it, as it creeps 
underground and rapidly crowds out everything less hardy. 
But, it has good points and blooms anywhere, even in hot, 
dry weather. 

One that I hesitate to class with the nuisance plants is 
Plumbago larpente, as some authorities consider it not abso- 
lutely hardy. This has not been so with me. I have to fight 
it continually. The long, wiry roots spread far and wide and 
crowd out many other plants. Yet, it is such a gem that I, for 





one, would not be without it. By cutting through with a 
sharp spade and picking out the roots it can be kept in place. 
Yet, with the exception of the bouncing-bet I have all the 
plants mentioned and consider the extra trouble to keep them 
at home well spent. 
—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 


Flowers That Cause Trouble 


EAR EDITOR—Among the plants that make life inter- 

esting for the gardener and not mentioned in Horticulture 

for July | is tradescantia. This came into our garden years ago 

among some plants given us by a friend. Its pretty, three- 

petaled blooms are of one of the clearest blues found among 

flowers. When one thinks he has eradicated it, it will appear in 
some distant part of the garden and is always present. 

A native enothera, a tall plant, biennial, with very fragrant 
yellow flowers is just as bad. When it appeared in our garden 
we were delighted. We carefully gathered seed and planted it, 
which was unnecessary, for it self-seeds very freely, and the 
only way a mature plant can be removed is by strenuous chop- 
ping or digging. 

The sweet rocket, which one could not do without, self- 
sows so generously that one must always be watching to keep 
it within bounds. Single hollyhocks, annual larkspurs, matri- 
mony vine and Hall’s honeysuckle are good in their places 
but nuisances when they wander. 

—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 


Good Looking Nuisance Plants 
|B gpcue EDITOR—May I nominate for a prominent posi- 


tion among “nuisance plants,’"’ Conium maculatum, 
which I understand is the water hemlock used by the Greeks 
to make the decoction which caused the death of Socrates? It is 
extremely pretty in June when it has flowers similar to Queen 
Anne’s lace. It will grow almost anywhere and makes a hand- 
some plant—but, it has long, creeping root stocks which 
carry it anywhere and through anything. It once attacked a 
bank of Lonicera halliana—a pretty stiff proposition in itself— 
and if I had not dealt with it very firmly there would be no 
lonicera left. 

Another annoying plant with a creeping root stock is 
physostegia which has a handsome blossom, but wants the 
whole garden. It does not go very deep, however, and is easily 
pulled up. 

Common spiderwort, Tradescantia virginiana, is pretty on 
a Summer morning but it closes its eyes in the afternoon and 
on rainy days and is of no use to pick. It spreads everywhere 
and has very deep roots difficult to dig up. 

Among other plants spreading by seed is Erigeron strigosus, 
which forms tufts in the lawn and looks as if it would accom- 
plish great things, yet amounts to very little. Coreopsis may 
easily become a nuisance as it seeds very freely. 

On a suburban lot I have all these as well as commelina, 
moneywort, Campanula rapunculoides and real weeds like 
bindweed, celandine, Galinsoga parviflora, whose seedling 
looks like ageratum, pimpernel and others. 

—Lois Lilley Howe. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Grows Spreading Plants in Old Tubs 


EAR EDITOR—In the last issue of your magazine I 
saw an article on nuisance plants and I wish to say I 
have grown all the plants mentioned excepting Jerusalem 
artichoke. Some are so pretty I dislike to give up growing them. 
Here is how I treat polygonum and bocconia. I plant them in 
an old pail or tub with the bottom full of holes. In this way 
they can be kept within a given space and are very lovely, tall 
perennials. They cannot spread and seem to thrive. 

I am also interested in the empress tree or paulownia which 
the ‘““Roving Gardener’’ told about. I noticed he mentioned that 
probably Philadelphia may be considered the northern limit 
for these trees. I know of two old trees, one in Pleasantville, 
N. Y., and one in Chappaqua. They seem to be hardy and 
bloom well although some Winters seem to kill the flower 
buds. I am now trying to grow some from seed. These trees 
are as large as a good-sized apple tree and must have been 
planted many years ago. When I first saw the one in Pleasant- 
ville in full bloom, from a distance, I thought it was a wisteria 
growing on a big dead tree. Later, when I saw that the clusters 
were upright, I knew that it was a tree. The owner of the 
property did not know what kind of tree it was, but said her 
father had brought it from China. Later I found out it was an 
empress tree. 

—Mrs. William L. McLaughlin. 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Campanula Rotundifolia Troublesome 


EAR EDITOR—First among the nuisance plants I place 

Campanula rotundifolia. Once established in a clump of 

iris, its long roots are very difficult to remove and its countless 

tiny seeds will root in every niche. There is nothing to do 
except to cut the plants down harshly after they bloom. 

There is the magenta-rose Silene schafta, rather overpower- 
ing in a mass but a sparkling touch in the right place. Left to 
itself, it will throw its progeny far and wide. 

Likewise valuable for the piquancy of their colors are the 
linaria hybrids (often sold as ‘‘alpina’’ hybrids) . In habit they 
are similar to the common butter-and-eggs and scatter their 
seeds in every direction. 


—DMay Jacobs. 
Upton, Me. 


The Lily Year Book for 1939 


HE lily committee of the American Horticultural Society 

has published its first year book. Mr. B. Y. Morrison was 
editor and made some of the very helpful drawings. It includes 
articles on the control of mosaic by Dr. L. H. MacDaniels, 
chairman of the committee and professor of pomology at the 
New York State College of Agriculture; an article by Mrs. 
Fox on the lilies in her garden, and one by Mrs. Walker on 
the work of the lily committee of the Garden Club of Virginia, 
which has now held three shows, each better than the preceding 
one. 

Mrs. Henry writes about her exploration for lilies and the 
finding of a yellow superbum, while Dr. Forman T. McLean 
tells of his work in hybridizing lilies. There is also a note 
about the first lily field day and reports from various parts of 
the country where lilies are being grown and a study made of 
their requirements. 

The committee hopes this year book is only the first of a 
long series for it offers much assistance to both the amateur 
and the professional grower of lilies. The pictures, too, are 
alluring and should encourage gardeners to grow more lilies. 
This year book compares favorably, indeed, with the one 
issued by the Royal Horticultural Society in England, even 
though the first one. 
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Grow SASS PINK 
—finest of all 


ORIENTAL > 
POPPIES 


Each 50c; per Dozen $5.00 


This and other outstanding varieties offered in 
our Autumn Supplement—containing also Special 
Collections of Perennials, Iris, Peonies, own-root 


Hybrid Lilacs. 


NEW HARDY LILIES 


For Fall planting—home grown, guaranteed sound and 
healthy — CENTIFOLIUM, CROW’S HYBRIDS, MAX- 
WILL, GRACE MARSHALL, QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 
BACKHOUSE HYBRIDS and others. 
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Send today 
for our 
1939 
Autumn 
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AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


a complete, 
practical, 
low-priced 


pap = =ohand-book 


by Bessie Raymond Buxton 


As another service to gardeners the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
sponsors this book, written by one of the country’s leading authorities, so 
that anyone can now collect, propagate and cultivate begonias successfully. 


144 pages, 50 illustrations, octavo, only $14.00 poapaie 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPRAY 


GARDEN BUGS 


AWAY 


with SPRA-TOX 


Kills both leaf-eating and suck- 
ing insects on plants. Non- 
poisonous. Harmless to birds, 
plants, humans. Deadly poison 
to insects. One gallon makes 50 
gallons of spray. 


Vo Pt. ...$ .50 
, ear 
ae 1.50 
Gal. .... 4.50 





At your dealer or 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY, Spring, New Jersey 


Makers of JAPELLENT for Jap Beetle 
Control —- Write for FREE book H-1 
on Soil Management and Insect Control 


FOR 


SUMMER PLANTING 


Fine Pot Grown Plants that 
can be moved safely now 


BEARBERRY 


(Arctostaphylos uvaursi) 
The ironclad groundcover for 
all locations. 

Strong Pot Grown Plants 
3-6 in. $3 per 10 $25 per 100 


6-9 in. $4.50 per 10 
$37.50 per 100 


Ask for your copy of our 1939 catalog 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY - HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
Tel. Topsfield 71 











CEDAR HILL| 


NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


HORTICULTURE 


Saving Valuable Trees and Shrubs 


ERY often through delay in transit, faulty packing or un- 

favorable weather conditions after planting, rare or valuable 
deciduous trees and shrubs seem about to die in spite of every- 
thing. Further pruning seems to be of little use or even harm- 
ful in many cases. 

A method I have often found successful after all else failed 
is to cut off the stems within a few inches of the ground and 
wax over the ends—melted paraffine will do. Then the soil is 
removed to considerably below the graft or union, if on other 
stock, and a careful investigation made to see if there are any 
suckers coming up. With the top not starting, if the roots are 
still alive, suckers seem bound to come and every trace of them 
should be removed. Then cover completely with soil, using 
enough to be several inches deep over the tops. Use fine moist 
soil and firm it well. If the weather is hot, dry or windy it is a 
good plan to place burlap, boxes or even straw over the 
mounds to prevent drying out. Protected entirely from sun and 
wind, the stubs keep moist and will usually start forming ad- 
ventitious buds inside of a week. Investigate at the end of a 
week and if starting nicely, uncover, but shade for a few days. 
If they are still healthy looking and green but with no buds 
showing, cover up again and leave for another week. 

In the case of shrubs with several branches they will get 
along nicely with only a little shade for a few days. In the case 
of trees with only one stem, several buds may start, and as soon 
as they are growing well, remove all but one, leaving the best. 
This will grow just like a freshly budded tree and the soft 
tender shoot should be tied to a stake as soon as long enough, 
using one fairly tall so it can be tied several times if necessary. 
This will prevent its being broken by the wind or by its own 
weight. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


Lovely Erythroniums in Oregon 


Bie erythronium should be Oregon’s state flower, as it is 
found growing all over the state in its varied forms. It is 
easy to grow, long lived, profuse blooming and altogether 
lovely. The western forms propagate themselves from seed, 
although an old bulb will send up many flowering stalks. 
They belong to the lily family and have many common names: 
fawn lily, glacier lily, lamb’s tongue, avalanche lily, and so 
on. They are found in Oregon, on the coast, in the mountains, 
and in the dry lands of eastern Oregon, as well as in the moist 
valley of the Willamette River. The ones found on Mt. Hood 
are almost white, while in the Willamette Valley they are rich 
cream with a deep yellow center, and the ones along the coast 
are pink. In southern Oregon the lavender ones grow, and in 
eastern Oregon they are a rich buttercup yellow. They are 
very hardy and can be grown in the eastern states. These 
westerners bloom much more freely than Erythronium ameri- 
canum, the one commonly known in the East and called trout 
lily or dog-tooth violet. 

The erythronium ‘with the cream-colored flowers and 
richly marked leaves is E. californicum. This species natural- 
izes very easily. It grows about one foot tall. A little taller, by 
six inches, is E. giganteum, with beautifully mottled brown 
and green leaves and large creamy flowers touched with 
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When other plants succumb to duanaiet, 
insects and weeds of summer, a om 
assortment of Daylilies will su 
profuse and colorful bloom from 

to September. 


Get to know the new Daylilies, includ- 
ing new colors, new sizes and new 
season. Ask for a FREE copy of our 
catalog which includes the “best of 
more than 200 varieties with which we 
are familiar.” 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


Don's Giant Winter 
Flowering Pansy 
A Wealth of Bloom from December to May 


One of the most important horticultural 
introductions of recent years. Plants grow 
2% to 342 feet high, with 6 to 8 strong up- 
right stems bearing numerous good sized 
blooms on flower stems 10 to 12 in. long. 
Seeds should be sown under glass in July 
or August, and the plants benched in the 
greenhouse about October. Set the plants 
12 inches apart in the bench and support 
in the same manner as carnations. They 
may also be grown in 6” pots sunk in the 
bench if desired. 

PACKET OF 100 SEEDS.......... $2.00 


DON SEED & BULB CORP. 


Quality with Economy 
Hamilton Street Paterson, N. J. 
For over 50 years ‘‘DON” has been the BUY- 
word for fine quality. Catalog on request. 














DESTROY 
MOLES 


~ THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles quickly. Non-poisonous 
to pets, soil, or grass. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: Va-lb. can 50c; 11/2-Ib. can 
$1.25;-5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 312 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














August Is a Good Time 
to Kill JAP Beetle Grubs 
Use GRUB-X 


Kills grubs in lawn and fertilizes the 
turf in the same operation. . . . Use 
35 lbs. per 1,000 sq. ft. of old lawn; 
100 lbs. per 1,000 sq. ft. of new lawn. 
25 Ibs., $3.00; 50 Ibs., $5.50 
100 Ibs., $10.00 


At your dealer’s or from us—prepaid 
FREE—Leaflets on JAP Beetle Control 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 

















When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 








UNUSUAL SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERIES 
EASY 
: EXPERIMENTS 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Details on: Soilless Gardening — Colchi- 
cine the chemical creator of huge new 
plants and giant flowers — Cure for near- 
sightedness — Growth Hormones — Sex 
hormone rejuvenators — Electric treasure 
finder—The unexplainable N’'Goureyma 
meteor—etc.—are in Quest booklet No. 1. 
Special introductory offer, 5 issues $1.00 
(send your check or dollar bill) sample 
copy 25c. 


Address Quest H-1, Wellesley, Mass. 











ORIENTAL POPPIES 


New varieties—new colors—over 80 
kinds. Write for descriptive list FREE, 
including directions for planting, cul- 
ture and care. Tells how and when to 
plant, time of bloom, and how to 
arrange in garden and bouquets. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Siebenthaler Avenue Dayton, Ohio 


Dept. H Belleville, N. J. 




















PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
OO ORS $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
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Water Wisely With 













5 rrigate without fear of breaking 
‘> down tender plants or washing 
away rich top soil. Waterwand con- 
nects directly to your garden hose 
—scientifically designed nae 
» head releases water in a steady, 
, tle flow at the base of plants. 
ong handle enables you to water 
back of large flower bed without 
stepping into wet soil or trampling 
on the plants. Water is left motion- 
less on the ground to soak deep 
around roots. “ 
. Simple, efficient, inexpen- 
ih sive. Every home gardener 
.\ needs a Waterwand—if 
Price \.. your dealer can’t supply 
$225 “you write 






Write* for free 
illustrated folder 





Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 36.C Palo Alto, Calif. 
Y i Delphinium 


‘ 
Pacific Strain 
Introducing 


i Galahad series 

Blue Jay series 

Black Knight 
series 








Fresh seed by 
July Ist 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola Calif. 








Bp ANsIES 


¢ 
Largest, most beautiful, PKT. 
3 exquisitely waved and 
(7 crinkled. Choicest col- 
ors, mixed. Many are 
gaily blotched. Special, 
Sec Pkt. for 10c; 1/16 





> 











postpaid: 
oz. for $1 





Forget-Me-Nots fiyenstiad Blue, pink, 
and white, mixed. 1 ft. tall. For s, 
borders, ete Pkt. 10c; 1/4 oz. 30c. 
English Daisies(Bellis) Rose, pink, red, 
white, mixed. Large, early, double flow- 
ers, 6 in. plants. Pkt. 160; 1/8 oz. 60c. 
@ Special, all 3 above Pkts. 26c¢ postpd———=—=S} 

Burpee’s Fall Buib Book free--Tulips, Daffodils, ete. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 132 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


= 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best 
of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commer- 
cial cut-flower varieties, and gives valu- 
able planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 


ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Latest harvest seeds from the famed 
Swiss establishment of H. Correvon and 
Son. For catalog of 4000 kinds, apply to 
their general American representatives. 
CORREVON-AMERICAN 
DEPT. B 


BRIDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 
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maroon at the base, one of the most beautiful of the species. 
E. grandiflorum is two feet tall, has green leaves and bright 
buttercup-yellow flowers. E. grandiflorum robustum is a still 
larger form. E. citrinum has white flowers marked at the base 
with deepest citron-yellow and is only eight inches tall. E. 
hendersoni has strongly recurved lavender flowers with purple 
at the base of the petals and grows one foot or a little more in 
height. It is very good. E. montanum is the one found growing 
in the mountains with slightly recurved white flowers and is 
about 18 inches tall. This is the one commonly called the 
avalanche lily. It is rather difficult to cultivate. E. johnsoni 
has pink or rose flowers and this is the one I like best of all. 

The first year or two after erythroniums are planted, they 
do not have very large blooms or long stems, but after they 
are established they grow in beauty and size with the years. 
They are rather easy to grow from seed that is fresh, if 
planted in the Fall, as Nature does it. They like partial shade, 
but grow well in the sun around our home, and grow best in 
soil that has leaf mold in it. 


Salem, Oregon. —Hazel Chester Van Eaton. 


Three Attractive Yellow Perennials 


_ very attractive yellow perennials are thermopsis, 
tansy and inula. I have never been able to grow lupines, 
but find thermopsis a good substitute, since it closely resembles 
them. 

Tansy is free from disease and also from any sort of “‘insect 
invasion,’ which is a great point in its favor. It spreads very 
rapidly but is not too troublesome. Because almost everyone 
who sees it wants some, I| divide it every year. It is much 
prettier than the yellow Achillia eupatorium with which it is 
often confused. It blooms for several months and so does the 
inula. 

All three plants are lovely with amsonia, dracocephalum, 
stokesia or salvia, either in the beds or as cut flowers. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. —Philippa Q. Richardson. 


Eight Gladiolus Trial Gardens 


HOSE who are travelling about this Summer, or who have 
an opportunity to visit them otherwise, should find it very 
interesting and worthwhile to pay a visit to some of the 
gladiolus trial gardens. Those recommended by the New Eng- 


land Gladiolus Society are as follows: 

Edgewood, Md.—the oldest society trial garden in the United States; undis- 
seminated seedlings and new introductions, exclusively. 

Memphis, Tenn.—the mid-South Gladiolus Society trial grounds; patterned 
after the Maryland garden. 

Wooster, Ohio—the newest trial garden operated by a gladiolus society. 

Spring Green, Wis.—Legion Trial Gardens, a privately operated garden; 
particularly for the pleasure and benefit of disabled veterans. 

Edmonton, Ala., Canada—operated by the University of Alberta to discover 
the varieties best suited to that climate. 

Saskatoon, Sask., Canada—operated by the University of Saskatchewan; a 
display of proven varieties. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada—the Province of Quebec test gardens located in the 
Montreal Botanical Gardens. 

Guelph, Ont., Canada—a good collection of standard varieties for demonstra- 
tion and experimentation by the Ontario Agricultural College. 











RED SPIDERS 


LOOK AS BIG AS 
HOUSE FLIES 


through this powerful 










SCOPE 


44%,” long 
25 POWER 
SOLID BRASS 
Postpaid in U.S.A. $2.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


POCKET 














An Invitation 
to ROCK Gardeners 


You are cordially invited to visit 
and inspect our field of Rock 
Garden Plants any time during 
the Summer. Our collection is 
nationally recognized as one of 
the finest in America. Approxi- 
mately 1500 varieties, grown in 
the open field and not in pots. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE, VERMONT 


No connection with the Mitchell Gardens 


Select Your 


TREES 


for FALL PLANTING 


problems with you either at the 
nursery or on your grounds 


Send for catalogue or phone 
Newburyport 1950 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 











Now Is a Splendid Time to 


We will be glad to go over your 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 





WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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Madonna Lilies 


We have plenty of fine home-grown 
bulbs ready now. We will also have 
during August splendid lots of Dutch, 
English, North of France and the new 
Salonika variety. Home-grown bulbs 
of Lilium testaceum will be ready in 
late August. In our new Autumn Bulb 
Catalogue will be found 125 varieties 
of Hardy Lilies. In addition seeds are 
offered of 75 varieties. 


Dutch Bulbs 


Our new list contains 175 varieties 
each of Tulips and Narcissus, included 
are quite a number of the newer and 
improved kinds. For those interested 
in the charming little Species of 
Narcissi we have 30 varieties this 
season and numerous varieties of the 
lesser Tulips. 
pee en 

A number of species of the autumn- 
flowering Crocus are ready early in 
August, also Colchicums, Sternbergias 
and other Bulbs. 


——= 


August is the best month in the year 
for the planting of Hemerocallis of 
which we have numerous varieties 
including the best hybrids, also Japa- 


nese Iris. 
—_——_>— 


Send for our new Bulb Catalogue free 
on request. It contains more New, 
Unusual and Interesting varieties than 
any similar catalogue in the east. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET at FEDERAL 
WEYMOUTH. MASS. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 

















REPELS DOGS, CATS & ANTS 








® DOGS — CATS — ANTS, and other 
insect pests, do not like it. It repels 
them—it chases them away. There are 
many uses for FUME-OGEN in the 
control and elimination of household 
and garden pests and soil insects. 
Packed in a handy shaker can—price, 
50c. If unable to obtain from your 
dealer, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO, 407 OGEN BLOG, PHILA. PA. 


If it’s an OCEN product 
—it must be good 
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your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POITISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 

r Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 

WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 

BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Great feathery flowers like exquisite 
pink waterlilies. Hardy, easy, rock 
garden perennial. Plant dormant tubers 
now. 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 


Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown New Jersey 











RARE IRIS BULBS 


Plant these now for spring bloom 
I. histrioides major, 75c each 
I. reticulata Cantab, 75c each 
I. Sindpers, turquoise blue, $1.00 each 
Three for $2.00 postpaid 
Write for catalog, FREE 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 








PORCUPINE 
Landscape Curbing 


A rust-resisting metal 

edging strip for the sepa- 

ration of lawn from road, 

« walk or garden. Write for 
folder. 

THE PORCUPINE CO., Fairfield, Conn. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 

Plan on visiting one of New England’s most 

popular gladiolus fields from July 20 to 

September 15, located on Route 1, seven 

miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


rosa IRIS SPECIAL 


1939 


Crystal Beauty, white Lucrezia Bori, yellow 
Eros, coppery pink Red Radiance, red 
Sir Knight, rich blue 


$7.25 Value for $3.50 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 


(‘7 CAPE COWSLIP (5 


Lachenalia Pendula Superba 























Pendulous, firecracker-like flowers of brilliant 
coral red, tipped green and purple. Excellent 
for indoor growing. Easily in bloom for Xmas. 


6 to 8 Weeks of Gorgeous Bloom 

3 for 60c; 12 for $2.00; 25 for $3.75, postpaid 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
291 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Corn Borers in Flowering Plants 


DULT moths of the first generation of the European corn 
borer are now emerging. Within a few days these moths 
will begin to deposit eggs on the under sides of the lower leaves 
of dahlias, hollyhocks, asters, chrysanthemums, zinnias and 
many other annual and perennial flowering plants. These eggs 
will hatch during the first week in August and by the end of 
August heavily infested plants will be badly damaged. Experi- 
ments conducted at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station in New Haven have shown that timely and thorough 
application of either dusts or sprays will prevent most of the 
damage caused by the European corn borer. 

For flowering plants, the simplest remedy is the use of a dust 
containing one per cent rotenone or a special nicotine dust 
called ‘‘dual-fixed nicotine.’” One of these dusts should be 
applied to the plants at weekly intervals, starting the first week 
in August and continuing until six applications have been 
made. The dust should be directed from the top of the plants 
downward so that the rapidly growing shoots are kept covered 
continuously. If heavy rain falls within a day or two after 
application, the treatment should be repeated. 

Growers who prefer to spray can use pure ground derris or 
cubé root at the rate of one ounce in one and one-half gallons 
of water. The spray should be applied in the manner suggested 
for the dusts. 

These methods have been tested for three seasons at the 
Mount Carmel Farm and have given excellent results. In fact, 
hollyhocks so tested during June of this year have very few 


corn borers, while the untreated plants are seriously damaged, 


and most of them are broken over at the present time. 
—Neely Turner. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Seed and Nursery Trade Catalogues 


Arvista Gardens. (172 Brand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich.) Irises, peonies, poppies, 
daylilies, 1939/1940. 

Barr & Sons. (Covent Garden, London WC2, Eng.) Autumn and Winter-flowering 
bulbs, flag irises, 1939. 

Berkeley Horticultural Nursery. (1310 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) Fuchsias, 
1939. 

Burns, P., & Co. (Manakau, Wellington, New Zealand) Gladioli. 

Clark, Julia E. (Canby, Ore.) Lilies, 1939 

Cooley's Gardens. (Silverton, Ore.) Irises, poppies, hemerocallis, 1939. 

Cronamere Alpine Nurseries. (Shore Rd., Greens Farms, Conn.) Rock plants. 

Don Seed &% Bulb Corp. (Paterson, N. J.) Giant, Winter-flowering pansy, seeds and 
bulbs, Fall 1939. 

Edgewood Iris Gardens. (536 Willow St., Lockport, N. Y.) Irises, Summer 1939/ 
Spring 1940. 

Fairmount Iris Gardens. (166 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass.) Irises, poppies, 
hemerocallis, peonies, Summer 1939/Spring 1940. 

Giese, O. L. (3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash.) Bulbs and plants, Fall 
1939/Spring 1940. 

Hill Iris and Peony Farm. (La Fontaine, Kan.) Iris and peonies, 1939. 

Hunt, William M., & Co. (115 W. 45th St., N. Y. City) Bulbs, 1939. 

Jager &% Sons, P. de. (Heiloo, Holland) Bulbs, Fall 1939. 

Kennedy, Andrew R. (224 W. 34th St., N. Y. City) Bulbs, Autumn 1939. 

Longfield Iris Farm. (Bluffton, Ind.) Iris, peonies, daylilies, 1939. 

Maple Road Iris Gardens. (R.F.D. 7, Benson Sta., Omaha, Nebr.) Iris, 1939. 

McLean, J. R. (Elma, Wash.) Daffodils and other bulbs, 1939. 

National Iris Gardens. (Beaverton, Ore.) Irises, poppies, hemerocallis, 1939. 

Nicholls, J. C. (114 Overlook Rd., Ithaca, N. Y.) Iris, peonies, 1939. 

Peckham, Anson W. (The Lodge, Skylands Farm, Sterlington, N. Y.) Irises, 1939. 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) Plants, seeds, bulbs, Fall 1939. 

Riverview Gardens. (909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn.) Iris and peonies, 1939. 

Schreiner’s Iris Gardens. (Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn.) Iris 1939. 
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Delphinium Mites Eradicated,—Positively 
the most heavily infested plants can again 
be grown to perfection by simple soil 
treatments and sprays with Delbetar. 
Used for all kinds of plants infested by in- 
sects. Why not give your whole garden 
a spray with 


DELBETAR 


and watch the insects disappear and your 
plants thrive? Grand preventive of dis- 
ease. A most powerful and effective 
rotenone and pyrethrum insecticide. Non- 
poisonous, does not deteriorate in can. 
One pint makes 100 gallons 1-800 solution. 
Pint $1.75, quart $3, gallon $11, postpaid. 
BECKWITH GARDENS 


Send for Folder 


Manchester Centre Vermont 
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WHY HAVE ANTS? 


GREEN’S ANT KILLER is the clean, 
sure way to get rid of all ants within 
24 hours. Guaranteed. 


Six ounce bottles, fifty cents. 


LYDIA MARSHALL GREEN 
1730 B. St. 8S. E. Washington, D. C. 








Dety the Drought with 
SOIL-SOAKER 


An entirely new, inexpensive, and very 
clever watering device. 4 sizes, $1.00 to 
$4.50. Illustrated descriptive folder on 
request. Send for one. 


85 State St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 














INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES and supports 
aes plants. Send for booklet. —s % 
sselen, 80-B1 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





DAFFODILS—Mixture splendid bulbs for 
naturalizing, $10.00 per bushel. Also col- 
lection of choice novelties. Hemerocallis— 
Finest new hybrids. Catalogue. Berkeley 
Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





AUTEN PEONIES. Prices reduced for 1939. 
Order now. Finest Japs, singles, doubles; 
sensational new Hybrids. Send for List. 
Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8.00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





TRY POROUS RAIN HOSE for Lawns— 
Shrubs—Gardens. Hamilton Mfg. & Ma- 
chine Co., Hamilton, Mich. 


“WHEN IT RAINS IT FERTILIZES.” 

Or, when you water it. Little Bag Fertilizer. 

Use one bag per plant. 100 bags $1.00 pre- 
aid. From originator. Harry B. Moreland, 
‘uxedo, New York. 


WATERS AND FEEDS THE ROOTS: 
Attach WATERgun to garden hose and 
water direct at roots. Price $2.75 prepaid. 
Circular. Tatroe’s, Harlingen, Texas. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Oolor illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 


DAFFODILS: King Alfred bulbs $10.00 a 
bushel. Olympias $8.00, Emperors $6.00, 
garden mixture (six varieties) $7.00 a 
bushel. Price list on . o River’s Edge 
Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 


HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, — . a $1.00. 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. 


JAPANESE IRISES—Seven beautiful va- 
rieties, labelled, $1.00, postpaid. Long- 
season Hemerocallis Collection: Five attrac- 
tive named varieties, $1.00 postpaid. Lark 
Meadows, West Mansfield, ndass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: 
Married. Life experience. Best references. 


























Eleven, years present position. English 
trained. Greenhouses, lawn, landscape. 
General extensive estate management. 


Capable, honest, ability to produce. Leaving 
through death of owner. Alex Gardiner, 
P. O. Box 513, Lake Geneva, Wis. 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT of estate, 
married, middle-aged, constructive ability, 
competent, knowledge of buildings and 
grounds, recommendations that stand strict- 
est investigation. J. 8S. M., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 


AN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
maintains a free employment department 
where estate owners may obtain the 
services of skilled gardeners for the 
operation and maintenance of estates. 
Can we assist you? 

Call or Write 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





AUGUST 16 and 17 
Annual exhibition of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society 


AUGUST 24 and 25 


Exhibition of the Products of 
Children's Gardens 


SEPTEMBER 9 and 10 
Annual exhibition of the Dahlia 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Privileges of Membership 


1. International Flower Show. Each member 
receives a Season Pass which permits a 
private view and entrée at will during the 
week of the show. 

2. Monthly Meetings — Flower Shows. On 
the third Wednesday of each month a meet- 
ing is held at which rare and interesting 
plant material is exhibited. 

3. Library. Over 10,000 horticultural and 
botanical books are at the disposal of mem- 
bers for research and loan. 

4. Publications. “Horticulture” is issued 
twice monthly, in addition to the "Monthly 
Bulletin" and the Year Book. 

5. Lectures— Courses. An afternoon lec- 
ture is held each month in connection with 
the meeting. Courses in horticulture, botany, 
flower arrangement, etc., are held from 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— > 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to 
Members 


More than 4,000 volumes, including 
recent gardening books, old herbals, 
flora of many States, current horti- 
cultural magazines and bound vol- 
umes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 


Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 


Society of New England 
OCTOBER | 1-13 


flowers 





| will be free 





Exhibition of fruits, vegetables and 


Admission to all these shows 


time to time. 


6. Pilgrimages to Gardens. Interesting visits 
to private estates are arranged osledteidl. 
Annual Member: $10 annually 
Sustaining Member: $25 annually 
Life Member: $100 
Patron: $250 








ence and research work. 


Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 - September 15 


Benefactor: $1,000 Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Professional Gardener (employed on 
private estate): $5 annually Saturdays Closed 


—»>—— 











«have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Pungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by surserymen because it leaves no un- 
* aaa tase aires: 










comomua saat. CEEMIEAL CORP. 
Mhiavecn, Hew beney 
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PLANT FERNS and WILD 
FLOWERS in late Summer and 
early Fall. Send for Price List of 


VERMONT 
WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Box H BARRE, VT. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 11 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 











BAY STATE NURSERIES 


> 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
TEL. ROCKLAND 26 





Testing the New “Estate Lily” 


N THE issue of Horticulture of June 1, there was an article 
by Frances S. Twining on the new giant lily from Oregon, 
known as the “Estate Lily.’’ Being among those who were 
fortunate in getting some of the bulbs of this new member of 
the Lilium longiflorum family I took especial care in planting 
them as soon as they arrived last October. The bulbs were the 
9-11-inch size. I put them in suitable terra cotta pots in a 
sandy leaf loam mixture and left them under the bench in the 
greenhouse for about eight weeks, when they sprouted. They 
grew lustily and the strong stems averaged four to five feet in 
height. In May four buds on each plant began to unfold and 
the large, glistening white blooms were a joy to behold, being 
far superior to the ordinary longiflorums. 

This lily is particularly well adapted to the small green- 
house and conservatory and as the blooms are half again as 
large as those of the regular Easter lily, they make more of a 
showing. We placed ours at the sides and at the back of a white 
wire plant stand on a terrace porch and the tall stems brought 
the flowers in juxtaposition to those in the stand which, to- 
gether with some yellow baby calla lilies, helped to bring out 
the gold of the anthers of the estate lilies. The foliage is heavy 
enough to balance the stems and altogether this newcomer is a 
welcome addition to the strain of L. longiflorum. I believe it 
is only a matter of time before it will be grown widely for 
display or exhibition purposes. 


Short Hills, N. J. —Mrs. Moses W. Faitoute. 

















KILL YOUR CRABGRASS NOW 


Crab grass will soon ruin many lawns. 
You can easily kill it now before the 
seed ripens. Send 10c for 12-page 
reprint from REAL GARDENING on 
Weed Control. No salesman will call. 


WALTER S. LAPP 
Lansdale, Pa. 


LILIES FOR FALL PLANTING 


Our Illustrated Catalogue offers a selec- 
tion of over 100 varieties with complete 
cultural information and descriptions. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 


Dept. M OSWEGO, ORE. 




























PROTECT 
“YOUR ROSES 


. From Insects and Disease 
~¢ th TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
. Spray that gives complete 
- plant protection. Positively 
‘ aR = lackspot and mil- 

dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 
* ulates luxuriant growth. For 
sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


The All.Purpose Spray 
Rose Mig. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Oircular 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 








» | WORLD'S FINEST GUIDE 


TO QUALITY BULBS 

Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book and 
Planting Guide will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 
32 pages, over 80 illustrations in 
full color. Valuable information 
about quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Hoiland. 
For your free copy, write: 


VAN SOURS NEN anae. 
Box 28 ABYLON, L. Y. 











‘Susples Hock’ IRIS SALE 


CONTINUED THROUGH AUGUST 
EXTRA OPPORTUNITY—A Complete New Collection Offered at Summer-Sacrifice Price 


ARMER friends tell me of plowing down acres of wheat or corn to comply with quotas intended to keep prices up. I, too, 

have a surplus problem—a surplus of the finest Iris that the world has ever known, due to an unusually good propagating 
season. No one can persuade me to plow under this potential beauty, to keep prices up. No sir! I prefer rather to cut prices to 
the bone and ship these fine plants all over the country to burst into beauty ... in your garden and hundreds of others. 


The response to my advertisement in July 1st HORTICULTURE has been tremendous, but I can still fill a limited number 
of orders for the “Long-Season” Collection offered there. Turn to the July Ist issue and read this offer again. Orders will be 
accepted at prices quoted there as long as the supply lasts. 


In addition, I offer below a complete new “Balanced Beauty” Collection at the astonishing price of 50 for $8.25. This Collection contains outstanding representatives of 


three distinct races: (1) Spring-Blooming Tall Bearded Irises; (2) Autumn-Blooming Irises that bloom in the Springtime and again in the Fall; (3) Pogocyclus Hybrids, 
a quaintly marked race, flowering in May. ... An unusual Collection that will give you four or five months of beautiful bloom every year. 











Many of the varieties offered below at nominal prices originally sold at from $10.00 to $100.00 per plant. 


“BALANCED BEAUTY” IRIS COLLECTION 





O SUPER-SIZED PLANTS . 


.- ALL DIFFERENT .. 


(Catalog Value, $11.25) 


. LABELED $Q25 


(With Every 50 I Will Include 5 Iris FREE, My Selection, which originally sold for at least $75.00) 


Or Any 25 Plants, Your Selection, from This Group for $4.50 
Or Any 10 Plants from This Group for $2.25 


(With 2 Irises Free, My Selection, which originally sold for at least $35.00) 
(With 1 Iris Free, My Selection, which originally sold for at least $15.00) 


Shipped Prepaid Anywhere in the United States—No Order Accepted for Less Then $2.25—Cultural Directions Included 


S—Standards, upper petals 

ALLURE—40 in. Silver Medal, England. A new color break, an exquisite soft pink and 
soft yellow blend. 

a — hae | EARLY ... FRAGRANT. Fine, large, rich, uniform, bright canary 
yellow. 

AMMON-—46 in. Very eariy. Large, lovely sky-blue. 

ANDANTE—36 in. Brilliant ruby-purple, plush-like texture. 

SUPER AUTUMN KING—30 in. Large blue-purple bi-color. Flowers in Spring and 
again in Autumn. 

: — in. VERY EARLY. A mammoth red-toned beauty, often 7 inches from 
ip to tip. 

CASTOR—836 in. Silver Medal, England. White ground, thickly stippled deep violet. 
Most unusual and beautiful. 

CLARA NOYES—36 in. EARLY. A rich blend of ‘Talisman Rose” colors. In the group 
which won the Grand Prize, Rockefeller Center. 

EL CAPITAN—40 in. Mammoth flowers, EARLY, FRAGRANT. Manganese violet, 
medium blue in effect. 

FRIEDA MOHR—42 in. EARLY, FRAGRANT. Constant Prize Winner. A deep pink of 
gigantic size. Originally sold for $25.00. 

GOLDEN BOW—230 in. Best EARLY flowering deep yellow. Award of Merit, Amer. Iris 
Soc. Large flower, very handsome. 

GOLDEN VEST—18 in. Flowers twice a year, Spring and Fall. A fine, large deep 
yellow, with red-gold veining at throat. 

G. P. BAKER—48 in. Dykes Medal Winner, Highest International Honors, also Silver 
Medal, England. S—rich primrose yellow; F—canary yellow. Sold for $100.00 when 
first introduced. 

GRACE WA —384 in. My own introduction, The richest colored Iris in the pansy- 
violet bi-color class. S—lovely brilliant “avender-violet. F—velvety pansy-violet. 
GUYASUTA—32 in. EARLY. One of the finest, largest and richest deep purples. I paid 

$25.00 a plant for my original stock. 
AN—18 in. (Pogocyclus Hybrid). Upright open ruffled standards, flaring falls. 
Rich uniform violet. Black beard. Unusual and handsome. 

HELIOS—44 in. Certificate of Merit and Special Prize in France. Soft lemon yellow of 
enormous size and great beauty. 

KING MIDAS—28 in. EARLY. A recent new color break; golden-buff and garnet-brown 
blend of great beauty. 

LADY LILFORD—30 in. (Pogocyclus Hybrid). Near black. Intense, rich scintillating 
blackish-purple with a black beard. 

GO—40 in. Large, ruffled soft pastel blend. S—soft uniform yellow. F—flushed pink 
at center, edged soft yellow. 

LIBERTY BELL—30 in. First Prize, Boston. Very: fine, large white with red-toned 
feathering. I paid $50.00 a plant for my original stock. 

RD LAMBOURNE—40 in. EARLY. FRAGRANT. Richest colored of its class. S— 
soft rosy-fawn. F—rich madder-crimson. 

MAGENTA—36 in. FRAGRANT. Distinctive bright magenta. 

M. A. PORTER—36 in. Rich deep violet, with velvety flaring falls and deep orange beard. 

MARIE POOLE—38 in. EARLY. One of the loveliest of all pure snow-whites, with 
delicate porcelain texture. Very rare. 





F—Falls, lower petals ‘ 

MARY ELIZABETH—36 in. Rich rosy blend. Large flowers. 

MARY SENNI—42 in. EARLY. VERY FRAGRANT. One of the Iris Giants, as large as 
Nene. S—soft lilac, flushed reddish-brown. F—deep violet. 

MELCHIOR—36 in. Magnificent. S—lustrous bronzy-violet. F—rich velvety crimson- 
purple of unusual brilliance. . 

MODOC—36 in. EARLY. Very handsome deep, velvety black-purple, almost black in 
effect. 

MRS. VALERY WEST—40 in. FRAGRANT. A wonderful Iris of huge size. A rich brown 
and crimson blend. Introduced at $65.00 a plant. 

MY MARYLAND—48 in. FRAGRANT. Honorable Mention, American Iris Soc. s— 
Petunia violet, shaded rose. F—deep velvety amaranth-purple overlaid with rich 
garnet-brown. 

NENE—38 in. ‘“‘The World’s Largest Iris,” of mammoth size. S—soft lilac. F—rich old- 
rose. General effect, red. 

ORIENT PEARL—42 in. Certificate of Merit, England. S— iridescent, pearl grey. F— 
same color, flushed soft pink. 

PAULETTE—54 in. Tallest and one of largest and most handsome blue Iris. Flowers 
often 8 to 10 in. from tip to tip. 

PERSIA—46 in. FRAGRANT. A unique blending of rich colors, reminding one of the 
colors of a Persian rug. Glistening silky texture. 

PHEBUS—42 in. Award of Merit, France. Smooth, brilliant canary yellow. 

PRES. PILKINGTON—46 in. Award of Merit, also Special Prize, France. A gorgeous 
blend of buff, yellow and rose. 

RED DOMINION—42 in. FRAGRANT. Honorable Mention, Amer. Iris Soc. S—clear, 
lustrous deep red. F—flaring, velvety red. 

ROSE ASH—36 in. EARLY. Popular ‘ashes of roses’’ color. 

ROSE DOMINION—38 in. Honorable Mention, Amer. Iris Soc. Brilliant “American 
Beauty” Rose color. Flaring falls, rich golden beard. 

ROSE PETAL—<48 in. FRAGRANT. Olear, uniform deep rose petal pink. One of the 
finest of the pink tones. : 

CRAMENTO—40 in. Honorable Mention, Amer. Iris Soc. A giant Iris. White ground 
heavily feathered with red-purple. : 
SAN FRANCISCO—44 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Huge white with feather-stitched edging 

of lavender-blue. Sold originally for $25.00 a plant. 

SHASTA—40 in. EARLY. Gigantic snow-white. One of the finest. 

SOLFERINO—56 in. Early. A large very bright pink, shoulder high. 

SUMAC—39 in. FRAGRANT. A handsome rich red-purple. 

THURATUS—34 in. A new “black” tone, a very rich, blackish prune-purple. Sold orig- 
inally for $25.00 a plant. 

ALOR—50 in. VERY FRAGRANT. Award of Merit, Amer. Iris Soc. Largest and rich- 
est blackish blue-violet bi-color. 

WM. MOHR—26 in. Highest rated Pogocyclus Hybrid. Gigantic soft violet, veined bright 
manganese-violet. Originally sold for $50.00 a plant. 

WHITE AUTUMN KIN 30 in. Spring and Fall Bloomer. A magnificent glistening 
snowy white. 














GjHYBRID HEMEROCALLIS, $3.00 


(New Improved Day Lilies) 


6 GRAND PEONIES, $3.00 | 


including a FRAGRANT YELLOW and a 





WORLD-FAMOUS 
IRISES FREE 


Labeled—A True $5.00 Value 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varie- 
ties, handsomer and more vigorous. I will include in this per- 
sonally selected Collection, seft creamy yellows, lemon yel- 
lows, and deep yellows, also rich orange shades, arranged to 
give you a succession of bloom. All are large, vigorous plants 
that will give you armfuls of blooms and grow larger and more 
profuse-bearing in succeeding years. 


Unique “COFFEE and CREAM” 


This has been the most popular Peony Collection I have ever 
offered. You, too, will get a real thrill from the fragrant yel- 
low Peony. Few people even know of its existence. Then, 
there is that rare “coffee and cream colored” variety. Put A 
LOT OF CREAM IN YOUR COFFEE AND YOU HAVE 
THIS UNUSUAL COLOR... . These two rare varieties sell 
regularly for $2.75. But, I include four others practically free 
—a very large, double fragrant soft-pink; a large, double, 
very fragrant, bright crimson; a superb, fragrant, milk-white; 
a magnificent deep pink. Labeled, Postpaid. 











Robert Wayman 


DEPT. B 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND 


1 Given with Every $2.25 Order 
2 Given with Every $4.50 Order 
5 Given with Every $8.25 Order 


With every order amounting to $4.50, I 
will include two IRISES of my own 
selection which formerly sold for at least 
$35.00; and with every order amount- 
ing to $8.25, I will include five Irises 
which formerly sold for at least $75.00. 


NEW YORK 





